THE WAR AT ITS CLIMAX                          1915-16
as Lord Fisher would have said, in " sacking the lot" and altering the
direction of the war.
For many months past, Asquith had been assailed with extraordinary
bitterness by the group of newspapers under the control of Lord North-
cliffe and Sir Max Aitken (afterwards Lord Beaverbrook), and these
now renewed their assault with the evident intention of making his
position impossible. He was an easy target for the weapons they
employed. He refused to answer them, and they had enough support
among his colleagues to thwart any effort to silence them by the use
of the censorship. They had an uncanny knowledge of what was
going on behind the scenes and used it without scruple to his discredit.
He, on the other hand, had taken upon his own shoulders the burden
of everything that had gone wrong, and seemed perpetually to be
bending his back to their lash. Following strictly the old road of
collective responsibility, he shielded colleagues from blame and
generals from criticism when things went wrong, and claimed no
ounce of credit for himself when they went right. When asked for
his opinion about the course of the war he contented himself with
saying that he was always an optimist about the final result, but a
patient pessimist about the immediate future and the merits of any
alternative hitherto proposed to the process of trial and error by which
the terrible equation of balanced forces was being worked out.
Even his friends said that magnanimity, as Asquith practised it,
had become a vice. Magnificent it might be, but it was not war.
In war, as Bonar Law reminded him, it was necessary for a Prime
Minister not only to be active but to seem active. Midnight vigils
at humdrum tasks, smoothing differences between colleagues, appeal-
ing to the public to be patient while the soldiers did their work,
saying no to eager proponents of plans and schemes promising speedy
victory, was not enough for a leader in war. He must blow the
trumpet and beat the drum ; the scene must be set and the stage lit
for him when he appeared. A horror of propaganda and an ingrained
habit of self-effacement were no substitutes for the sense of exciting
and dramatic movement which the public looked for in a Government
at war,
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